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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


[1] ADLAI STEVENSON, rep’ting (in 
Chicago) on recent world tour: 
“Once more I think we should fix 
our sights high, as we did in ’47, 
and assume the initiative in re- 
exploring the possibility of dis- 
armament.”. [2] Harry S Tru- 
MAN, addressing Democratic rally 
in Chicago: “It is our duty to win 
(in ’54 elections) if we can—for 
the simple reason that the princi- 
ples and programs of the Demo- 
cratic party are what’s best for 
the United States.”. {3] Mrs 
INDIA EDWARDS, v-chmn Democratic 
Nat’l Comm: “I don’t want to see 
my party succeed on the basis of 
Republican mistakes. In the world 
today, there is no leeway for 
American mistakes.”. . . [4] Pfc 
LouIs SCHNEEHAGEN, Baltimore, Md, 
stationed in Korea: “When the 
war was on, all you had to worry 
about was getting shot. Now you 
worry about some gen’l sneaking 
up on you and finding a speck of 
dust on your rifle.”. . . [5] Dr 
RALPH J BUNCHE, head of UN 
Dep’t of Trusteeship: “I feel quite 


Quote of the Week 

CHAs DILLON (“Casey”) STENGEL, 
mgr N Y Yankees, 1st ball club to 
win 5 major pennants in a row: 
“Don’t ever forget it’s the players, 
not the mgr who make a winning 
team. They have the ball, the bat 
and the glove.” (Yankees will meet 
Brooklyn Dodgers, winners of Nat'l 
League pennant, in ’53 World’s 
Series.) 
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Strongly that if there had been 
no UN in this difficult post-war 
period, since ’45, we almost cer- 
tainly would have been in an 
atomic World War long ago.”. 
[6]. Jas C Downs, Chicago Hous- 
ing Co-Ordinator, urging tough 
policy against landlords, as result 
of recent tenement fires: “Slum 
operators ought to go to jail. They 
are the white slavers of today.”. . . 
[7] Jas B Kosak, economic con- 
sultant, addressing Chicago Busi- 
ness Publications Ass’n: “There 
have been 7 yrs of great plenty. 
There will be 7 more.” 


THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 








Perhaps the old adage should be 
amended to read, “politics makes 
strange bread fellows.” Increasing- 
ly, of late yrs, we find politicians 
ignoring or defying nat’l party 
precepts to follow a program of 
personal expediency at local levels. 

The Democratic whoop-la_ in 
Chicago last wk was notable for 
its conspicuous absentees. Presum- 
ably, the Byrd-Byrnes’ element 
wasn't even invited. And Sen Hol- 
land, of Fla, declining an invita- 
tion, probably spoke for a consid- 
erable number of nominal Demo- 
crats when he said that efforts to 
bring the Solid South back into 
the nat’l party will be unavailing 
until they are given a voice in 
shaping the platform and naming 
the nominees. 

Clearly, there can be no real co- 
hesion between the big city-liberal 
Democrats and the conservative 
Southerners. So, in the next ses- 


sion of Congress we shall see a 
continuation of the coalition that 
has made possible much of our 
legislation for the past decade 
Southerners will vote the desires 
of constituents, with an eye on 
their daily bread. The fact that 
Republicans drive the bakery wa- 
gons is merely coincidental. 

Nevertheless, this Democratic 
support of Republican legislation 
may place the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in an awkward position 
come campaign time. Shall we 
witness the unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of a Republican President 
extending overt support to a 
Democratic friend “standin’ in the 
need of prayer?” 


Durkin’s departure should 
have evinced no _ surprise; the 
move had been freely predicted 
The Sec’y tried to bite off a little 
more for labor (in Taft-Hartley 
revisions) than the other cabinet 
mbrs could accept; got himself in 
a position where he couldn't 
gracefully compromise. So he had 
to go. But the Administration will 
still lean toward organized labor 
There are more votes in the plant 
than in the Front Office. And, 
anyhow, the Office boys have no 
place else to go. 
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“tHe who never quotes, 


ACTION—1 

There are 2 kinds of Congress- 
men—those who make the noise, 
and those who make the laws.— 
Rep D BaILey MErRILL (R-Ind). 


AGE—2 

The best thing to save for your 
old age is yourself—L S McCanp- 
LEss, Craig (Colo) Empire-Courier. 


AMERICA—3 

Americans are people who feel 
rich because they charge each 
other so much.—Origin unknown. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

The central meaning of atomic 
power is that if men have the will 
to be free, they have in their 
hands the strength to protect that 
freedom and the opportunity to 
grow to ever greater human sta- 
ture.—ARTHUR H COMPTON. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

There was a theft in Libya. 
Since none of the suspects would 
confess, one of the policemen gave 
each a little stick, 10 centimeters 
long, and ordered each suspect to 
sleep with that under his bed, 
claiming that the stick belonging 
to the thief would become a little 
longer during the night. In spite 
of unbelieving faces, the order was 
complied with, and the next morn- 
ing the sticks were inspected by 
the sgt, who suddenly shouted, 
“Here’s the thief!” 

The guilty man had _ shortened 
his stick by some 2 centimeters.— 
Frankfurter Illustrierte, Germany, 
(QUOTE translation). 


f/ 
is never quoted” 
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CHURCH—Contributions—6 

Americans spent almost twice as 
much on television in ’52 as they 
did in supporting their churches. 
Also, 4 times as much on tobacco, 
7 times as much on new automo- 
biles, $50 million more on _ toilet 
articles, and 8 times as much on 
alcoholic beverages——Dep’t o} 
Commerce report. 








66 
Love of Learning 


The school my son’s attending 
Inspires me with affection. 
My little twig is bending 

In just the right direction. 
His teacher is outstanding 
And keeps his schoolwork gay. 
Oh, how his mind’s expanding! 
(What’s more, he’s there all 

day.) 


—JOYCE CarLILE, Maclean’s. 7% 
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CIVILIZATION—8 

The past should constantly be a 
reminder to every thinking person 
that no civilization has yet existed 
that was so great it could not be 
obliterated.—Rosicrucian Digest. 


COMPENSATION—9 

A man reaches the peak of his 
earnings at the age of 50. A wom- 
an reaches hers between 35 and 
45, and the peak isn’t so high.— 
MorRTON SOUTHEIMER, “Is One Man 
Worth Two Women?” Cosmopoli- 
tan, 9-’53. 
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(S Washington 


> Les and Liz Carpentet 

It is presumed that a new Chief 
Justice will be named in time to 
preside when the Supreme Court 
convenes Oct 5. However, only 
once in history has a President 
app’ted any justice to the Court 
when Congress was out of session. 
That was in 1879, when John Rut- 
ledge was designated Chief Justice. 


When the Senate ret’d, it refused 
to confirm Rutledge. 
Since a 4 per center was dis- 


covered in high Republican ranks, 
this gag has been making the 
Washington rounds: “It’s easily 
seen that there’s not much differ- 
ence between the Democrats and 
Republicans—only one per cent.” 
Also, Republicans are saying, 
“Well, we promised to cut every- 
thing, didn’t we?” 

Black mourning bands adorning 
the sleeves of high Army brass at 
the late Sen Taft’s funeral, were 
hastily borrowed from the Marine 
Corps when the embarrassed Army 
discovered it had none. New 
gov't economy wave: work-’em- 
yourself elevators. They 1st ap- 
peared in the Labor Dep’t bldg; 
are showing up in others. 

Gloria Swanson, currently at a 
local dep’t store to show dresses 
she designed, refuses to be dis- 
mayed by her graying hair: “I 
keep in mind,” she says, “that a 
certain am’t of gray is essential in 
sable to make it expensive.” 
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DEFENSE—10 
The so-called “emergency” is 
fast becoming for Americans the 
normal way of life. . . Let’s stop 
being defensive about defense.—Dr 
LEONARD Mayo, Recreation. 


ECONOMICS—Il1 

The questions which face us in 
the future are not the purely eco- 
nomic ones of whether corpora- 
tions will naturally grow larger or 
whether we will suffer from busi- 
ness cycles, but the moral ones of 
whether we will let corporations 
grow unchecked and whether we 
will allow business cycles to de- 
velop their full momentum  un- 
checked. To the extent that 
this is true, to the extent that we 
no longer let the game of eco- 
nomics proceed unhindered to its 
natural outcome, we are going be- 
yond the economic revolution. 
Ros’t L HEILBRONER, The Worldly 
Philosophers (Simon & Schuster). 


EDUCATION—12 

Education is not a privilege; it 
is an obligation. Each individual 
should advance as far as his ca- 
pacity for learning permits in or- 
der that he may be able to make 
his greatest contribution to the 
welfare of all—MatcoLm A _ Love, 
pres, San Diego State College, 
“Accent on Responsibility: The 
Responsibility of the Educated,” 
Calif Schools, 8-’53. 

A good basic education, like the 
pursuit of beauty, cannot be cali- 
brated on some ordinary measur- 
ing stick. It can be delicious fun: 
it should inspire one never to stop 
learning. It imparts to life a lift, 
a zest, a resplendency, if you will, 
which never ceases, but shall re- 
main “a friend to man.”’—MarTHA 
JANE BRUNSON, Jnl of the AAUW 





Art & Industry, a London trade 
jnl, is concerned with a condition 


that is even now claiming the 
thoughtful attention of a consid- 
erable number of Americans. The 
intriguing question was raised in 
a current editorial: “It was re- 
cently rep’ted in the daily press 
that some British workmen, who 
had already been paid in excess of 
an agreed rate, had demanded a 
bonus because in their opinion the 
job was well done. If extra 
payment is demanded for a job 
well done, does this mean that 
normal work, for which standard 
rates are paid is shoddy?” 


American Builder is launching a 
campaign to make people increas- 
ingly conscious of the appearance 
of their homes. In an editorial ob- 
servation the jnl points out that 
many a householder whose place 
obviously needs repainting and re- 
pairs, will spend hrs shining up 
his automobile. “If people can be 
made proud of an automobile, it 
should be possible to make them 


proud of a home.” 

Fortune asserts currently that 
there is indeed a mkt—a mass 
mkt—for paper-bound books of 


high cultural content. Cites as an 
example the fact that The Iliad 
and The Odyssey have sold 800,000 
each in paperback. But, alas, in 
the same interval Mickey Spil- 
lane’s The Big Kill has passed the 
5-million mark. 


We wonder if Europe is per- 
haps becoming infected by 
some of our more glaring ills. 
A recent Frankfurter Illus- 
trierte presents a cartoon il- 
lustration of a couple looking 
yearningly across a highway 
toward a small, attractive lake. 
A glut of busy motor cars bars 
the crossing, as an elderly res- 
ident explains (in rough trans- 
lation): “No, you can’t get to 
the shore from here during 
the season.” 





29 

The gov’t-controlled British 
Broadcasting Corp’n not only has 
a monopoly of the nation’s radio 
and TV broadcasting, it also has 
a very profitable “exclusive” in 
the field of publishing: BBC keeps 
its program schedules from the 
press; issues them only thru its 
own wkly Radio Times (circ: 8 
million.) Current financial state- 
ment, just issued, shows $3 mil- 
lion a yr _ profit. 


In the current Chemical & En- 
gineering News, Dr J Allen Hynek, 
of Ohio State Univ predicts that 
“the climate of the earth will not 
change sensibly for the next 10 
trillion yrs.” Ah, yes, Doctor, but 
it is these senseless changes that 
get us down! 
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FUTURE—13 

Nobody alive today will ever live 
that is, normally 
tomorrow will 
be handed to us on a silver plat- 
ter. In the fever chart of Ameri- 
can life the thermometer will 
never again read 98.6. Let us pray 
that the goes up to 
104, as it has done several times 
in our lifetime, because then death 
can be very close. But I suppose 
it will be about 99, perhaps 99.5 
a little fever in the politic to 
keep us from getting too arrogant 
and too complacent.—ABRAM LEON 
Sacuar, “In Defense of Tomor- 
Nat'l Parent-Teacher, 9-'53 


normally again 


in the sense tnat 


fever never 


body 


row,” 


GOD—and 
You can 
out of live 


Man—l4 

make almost anything 
rubber, but once rub- 
ber has lost its form and its elas- 
ticity, it 
with it. 


is impossible to do much 
When the grace of God 
goes out of a people, they are like 
rubber which has lost its life: 
they are just about ready for his- 
tory’s rubbish heap Catholic 
Archbishop R J Infor- 
mation. 


CUSHING, 


GOOD—Evil—15 
The power we give to evil is the 


only power evil has. Woman's 
Day. 
IDEAS—16 

Let those who would play safe 
shun ideas. They are expensive, 
dangerous, explosive things. The 
safe way is to sell, but not make 
some tangible article for which 


there is a constant demand—gran- 
ite headstones, 
TYRONE GUTHRIE, 

cal producer, 


for example.— 
British theatri- 
Theatre Arts, 9-’53. 
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LABOR—Hours—17 

100 yrs ago, the typical 
can workman, assuming 
to the Biblical three-score-yrs- 
and-10, spent 56 yrs on the job, 
working 72 hrs a wk, 52 wks a yr 

a total of more than 200,000 hrs. 
Today’s average workman, with 
modern machinery and equipment, 
works from age 19 to age 65, or 46 
yrs, 40 hrs a wk, with 2 wks’ va- 
cation—a total of about 92,000 hrs 
throughout his productive life 
American. 


Ameri- 
he lived 


LABOR—Strikes—18 

According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures, strikes since 
the end of World War II have 
cost workers almost four and one 
half million dollars in wages lost 
—Nora De TOLEDANO, American 
Mercury. 


LANGUAGE—19 

The radio has thus far added 
about 5,000 words to the English 
language.—Instrumentalist. 


LIFE—Living—20 

If the editors would tell the 
truth in the obituaries they write, 
it would be the most wholesome 
influence that I can think of for 
people living the kind of lives 
they should live.—JOHN CREVIERE, 
Jnl-Democrat (DePere, Wis). 

“ ” 

Living is like rowing a boat. To 
make it keep going you have to 
keep pulling on the oars.—Schles- 
wig (Ia) Leader. 


LUCK—21 

You can run after Lady Luck 
for a long time and never catch 
up with her because you can nev- 
er be exactly sure which fork of 
the road she has taken.—La Fem- 
me et la Vie, Paris (QuoTE trans- 
lation). 








We tend to think of science-fic- 
tion in terms of rocket ships and 
meanderings on Mars, but L 
Sprague de Camp, who has just 
written the lst textbook for au- 
thors in this fascinating field 
(Science-Fiction Handbook, Herm- 
itage) reminds us that the essen- 
tial technique is as old as man’s 
creative instinct. Plato wrote sci- 
ence-fiction in his own pervasive 
pattern, as did Jonathan Swift, 
Edgar Allan Poe and Jules Verne. 
Not to mention our near neigh- 
bors, H G Wells and Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Even tho you are not 
currently toying with an “other- 
world” plot, you will read Mr de 
Camp’s book with pleasure and 
profit. To cite a practical example: 
You may be asked most any day 
to define the subtle difference be- 
tween an android and a _ robot. 
“You can’t tell the characters 
without a program.” 


There is no chapter in our liter- 
ary life quite comparable to that 
period in Chicago (from about 
1918 thru the early twenties) when 
Burton Rascoe and Percy Ham- 
mond were on the Trib; Harry 
Hansen was literary editor of the 
Daily News; Ring Lardner had not 
yet succumbed to the lure of the 
East; Ben Hecht and Charlie Mac- 
Arthur were irrepressible reporters. 

Now, oddly enough, this neglec- 
ted era is treated in 2 books on 
the Fall lists. Chicago’s Left Bank 
(Regnery) by Alson J Smith, is 


Our good friend Everett 
Pate, of the Rogers (Ark) 
Daily News says, on examina- 
tion of the new Kinsey rep’t: 
“Some of the revelations I al- 
ready knew, other findings I 
suspected, and the rest of the 
information came _ too late.” 
Okay, let that serve as a re- 
view while we pass on to more 
consequential topics. 
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just out, and Mich State College 
Press is soon to publish Chicago 
Renaissance by Bernard Duffey. 
Smith devotes considerable word- 
age to Schlogl’s, a rookery favored 
by the News gang. It is to be 
hoped that Duffey will give at 
least a chapter to King’s (“Open 
All Night”) chosen haunt of the 
Trib galley slaves. It was there, 
on one historic occasion that Ed 
Burns, the Trib’s veteran sports 
columnist, (moderately illuminated 
by Prohibition-defying “dago red”) 
pondered the menu and decided to 
order an omelet. “Okay,” said the 
waiter, “What kind of an omelet?” 
This called for more meditation. 
But Eddie was equal to the strain. 
Finally, he raised his cherubic 
countenance and beamed: “I'll 
have an egg omelet!” 
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Com La 


Plain People 

This yr marks the 100th 
of the birth of Epcar WaTSON 
HowEe—a mame that may mean 
little to you. Thru a long and ac- 
tive journalistic career this mid- 
western philosopher used only his 
initials. (‘As a compositor, I didn’t 
want to set any more type than 
was mnecessary.”) As editor and 
publisher of the Atchison (Kas) 
Daily Globe he won a nat'l repu- 
tation with such brief bits as, 
“What people say behind your 
back is your standing in the com- 
munity” or “A busy person never 
knows how much he weighs.” 

In his autobiography, Plain Peo- 
ple (published in 1929) Howe told 
innumerable stories of the simple 
citizens of Atchison. 





anniv 


The best man I have ever 
known once lived in Atchison; he 
was as well behaved and gentle as 
a good woman, and in addition 
had manly strength to successfully 
meet the battles of life. When he 
was buried he was paid a compli- 
ment unequaled, so far as I know 
in pathetic beauty. 

The man _ had 
twice. The mother 
was living at the 
day of his funeral. Her infirmities 
were so great she could not at- 
tend the services. So she put on 
her best dress and sat alone while 
the body was carried to the grave, 
weeping softly in memory of a 
good man. No incident in a book 
ever moved me as deeply. 
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been married 
of his lst wife 
age of 80, the 
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MARRIED LIFE—22 

Most women, by the time they 
are old enough to know how to 
select the right man for a hus- 
band, have been married for yrs. 
— CHAs KNOUSE, News-Record 
(Lindsborg, Kans). 

A kiss in the morning, another 
at night, and, for heaven’s sake 
don’t bother me in the interval: 
that is marriage from a 
point of view. — Jas 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 
MIND—23 

Never before has there been 
such enslavement thru _ conscious- 
ness as in the twentieth century. 
In the peoples’ democracies a bat- 
tle is being waged for mastery 


man’s 
STEPHENS, 


over the human spirit.—CzesLaw 
MILosz, The .Captive Mind 
(Knopf). 

MODERN AGE—24 


Ask a youngster to draw a pic- 
ture of a house, and the chances 
are he'll top it off with an anten- 
na—almost without thinking about 
it. The way you used to curl the 
chimney smoke in your own small- 


fry pictures—From an _ advertise- 
ment of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM. 


MUSIC—25 

In the U §S prior to 1900 there 
were 9 symphony orchestras. The 
most recent count shows that 
there are 702 and that 125 of them 
are in cities of less than 25,000 
population.—Instrumentalist. 

The music in the little suburban 
night club was so bad and so loud 
that when a waiter dropped a tray 
of dishes and glasswear during an 
intermission, all the couples got 
up and began to dance.—Weltbild, 
Germany (Quore translation). 
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Nat'l Letter Writing Wk 


Nat'l Posture Wk 
Nat’l Macaroni Wk (15-24) 
Nat’l Donut Wk (17-24) 


Oct 11—Grandmother’s Day. 
1650 yrs ago today (303 A D) ac- 
cording to reckoning of Fox’s 
Christian Martyrs, 3 Christians, 
Probus, Andronicus and Tarachus, 
were twice “thrown to the lions” 
for flaunting pagan gods—but the 
beasts refused to harm them. 
Interesting experiment 5 yrs ago 
today (1948) when a World’s Ser- 
ies ball game (Boston Braves, 
Cleveland Indians) at Boston, was 
transmitted by television from a 
“stratovision” plane flying 250,000 
ft over Pittsburgh. 


Oct 12—Columbus Day (marking 
discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus in 1492). . . Ist 
respirator (“iron lung”) used at 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, 25 yrs 
ago (1928). 


Oct 13—Zinc, now a common and 
useful metal, attained commercial 
importance 100 yrs ago (1853) with 
completion of a test mill at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. . . In Quincy, Ill, 95 
yrs ago (1858) Abraham Lincoln 
put Republican party on record 
viewing slavery as “a moral, a so- 
cial and a political wrong.” (In 
Fall elections Republicans won a 
plurality of seats in the House.) 


Oct 14—I1st “television wedding” 
telecast from Des Plaines, Ill, 25 


Week of 
Oct 11-17 


* 


yrs ago (1928). . . In a sense, Ger- 
many took lst step toward war 20 
yrs ago today (1933) by withdraw- 
ing, at Hitler’s direction, from the 
Disarmament Conf and the League 
of Nations. 


Oct 15 — Feast of St Theresa 
(founder of Barefoot Carmelite 
nuns). . . Edison Electric Light 


Co (lst in U S) inc N Y C, 75 yrs 
ago (1878). . . The Graf Zeppelin 
dirigible arrived at Lakehurst, N J, 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on lst commercial flight 25 yrs 
ago (1928). The flight of 6,630 
mi’s was made in slightly more 
than 4% days. 


Oct 16—Noah Webster, American 
lexicographer, b 195 yrs ago (1758). 
; Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, beheaded 160 yrs ago 
(1793). . . Gen’l Grant given com- 
mand of Western armies in Civil 
War 90 yrs ago (1863). . . Chicago 
subway opened 10 yrs ago (1943). 


Oct 17—Sweetest Day in the Yr. 
Keel of the Maine, our Ist 
battleship of importance, laid at 
Brooklyn, N Y, 65 yrs ago (1888). 
(Its mysterious destruction in Ma- 
nila Bay 10 yrs later was an inci- 
dent contributing to Spanish- 
American War.). Dr Albert 
Einstein arrived in the U S as a 
German refugee 20 yrs ago (1933). 
He has since made his home at 
Princeton, N J. 
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About Oct 1, the N Y Stock Ex- 
change may ask its mbrs to ap- 
prove the Funston Plan, a com- 
plex program for the installment 
purchase of corporate stocks. 


The Funston Pian purposes to 
extend the base of stock owner- 
ship, giving add’l millions of fam- 
ilies “a piece of U S_ business,” 
thus presumably strengthening 
faith in the American system. 

This seems a laudable under- 
taking. But there are dangers. A 
stock is bought on the assumption 
that it will increase in value. It is 
sold in the belief that it has 
reached, or is approaching its cur- 
rent peak. Conflict of opinion 
makes a mkt. Tyros buy on an ad- 
vancing mkt, the very time sea- 
soned investors are taking profits. 
It will require considerable forti- 
tude to keep up monthly payments 
on equities that are sagging in 
value. Moreover, the small in- 
vestor, lacking diversification, can- 
not “average out” investments as 
can the one with a larger surplus. 

The Stock Exchange is by no 
means a gentlemen’s private club. 
It should never be closed to in- 
vestors of moderate means. But it 
is not an out-size piggy bank. An 
apparent paradox: the proposed 
installment plan may be of con- 
siderable value to persons who do 
not badly need it. But if you must 
buy on installments, better stick 
to Gov’t bonds and thus acquire 
a vested interest in the entire U S. 
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OPINION—26 

We can readily obtain a part 
for our automobile in the most 
distant hamlet. It is to our shame 
that thoughts and opinions may 
be picked up as readily in neat 
pkgd units. 

In the pre-radio and pre-chain 
newspaper era, our small towns 
fostered the open forum. More 
than likely, if you had 6 partici- 
pants, you would get 6 different 
points of view. Today, there is a 
growing tendency to accept un- 
questioningly “what the man on 
the radio” says, be the topic poli- 
tics or peanuts.—L W MICHAELSON, 
“The Willow Run Mind,” Educa- 
tional Record, 7-’53. 


PHILOSOPHY—27 

How utterly different our phi- 
losophies would have been had 
Nature economized with us, as she 
has done with other creatures, and 
given us eyes incapable of seeing 
the stars——ARTHUR C CLARKE, Sci- 
ence Digest. 


REALIT Y—28 

The never-never land of history 
has blown away to a certain ex- 
tent. The boy of today is inter- 
ested in history, but not as a 
cloudy mist to veil the reality of 
a situation. He wants his history 
to evoke for him a living age of 
real people and to show him re- 
lations with the present.—G Ros- 
ERT CaRLSEN, “To Sail Beyond the 
Sunset,” English Jnl, 9-’53. 


SCIENCE—29 

Nearly every great discovery in 
science has come as the result of 
providing a new question rather 
than a new answer.—PavuL A MEG- 
LITSCH, “Preconceptions and Prog- 
ress in Science,” Jnl of General 
Education, 4-’53. 


TELEVISION—30 

The absence of commercials .. . 
imparts a sense of dignity to 
British television which American 
video will never have... 

An American viewer’s most no- 
ticeable reaction is not a sense of 
freedom from commercials be- 
tween shows, or at the beginning 
and end of a program. Rather, it 
is the luxury of being able to see 
a show all the way thru. Eliminate 
the middle commercial in Ameri- 
can TV and 99% of criticism 
would disappear overnight.—Jack 
GouLp, television-radio editor, N Y 
Times. 





we 
Quote Binders 


Binders for QUOTE are again 
available. These sturdy 3-ring 
binders are especially made to 


hold 52 issues—an entire yr’s 
subscription. The publication 
name is stamped in gold on 


the backbone. The price is $2 
each, postpaid. Immediate de- 
livery. 





99 
VISION—31 
What the senses see and hear 
and observe, all the facts of the 
world, these are only the raw 


mat’ls. The true insight of science 
is something more: something 
which the solitary mind weighs 
and blds, brick by brick, until all 
at once it creates a_ vision.— 
J BRONOwWSKI, Science Digest. 


WOMEN—32 

A woman is young till she takes 
more interest in the fit of her 
shoes than in the fit of her 
sweater—RAYMOND DUNCAN, Fam- 
ily Circle. 





Drive-in movies, winding up a 
satisfactory season, find passion 
and popcorn a good combination. 
Average indoor movie patron 
spends 6 cts for food. Outdoors, 
average zooms to 20 cts. * Ev- 
erything said on high cost of color 
TV may be obsolete with this wk’s 
announcement that Philco is 
working on tube to put color with- 
in $100 of black and white. * 


Sugar factors, chronically unhappy 
over America’s resolute dieting re- 
gime, are increasingly concerned 
by vogue for “non-fattening” soft 
drinks. That really hurts! * 


With most cigaret-makers turning 
out both regular and_ king-size 
brands, vending-machine operators 
are like crazy. Can’t carry all top- 
selling brands and sizes. * 


Nothing new in Postmaster Gen’l 
Summerfield’s surprise order, per- 
mitting bulk distribution of unad- 
dressed advertising to urban 
householders. These “Boxholder” 
mailings have been permitted on 
rural routes for yrs. Idea given a 
limited try-out in a few cities, 
back in ’34. Not many mailers are 
interested. * Died in Chicago 
last wk: an animal and an era. 
Mei-Ling (“Bright Flower”), last 
giant panda in the Western Hem- 
isphere, was long an institution at 
Brookfield Zoo. No chance of a re- 
placement. For the habitat of the 
pandas is, alas, deep in the bam- 
boo forests of Communist China. 
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The late Dixon Wector related 
a story of a great lady of Charles- 
ton, S C who was being told by 
her grandchildren of the sights 
they had seen abroad. 

In particular they told her of 
their trip to the Louvre and the 
awe of all the tourists at sight of 
the famous painting of Whistler’s 
mother. 

“But why?” asked the old lady 
gently. “After all, she was only a 
MacNeill of North Carolina!”— 
CLEVELAND Amory, syndicated 
newspaper column. a 


“ ” 


Sam was walking down the st 
with a Bible under his arm when 
he met his pal, Bill. “Where you 
headed?” Bill inquired. “Well,” 
repl’d Sam, “I’ve been hearing so 
much about New Orleans: pretty 
girls, strip shows, free-flowing liq- 
uor, and gals who live easy off 
guys like me. So I’m going down 
there and try it out.” 

“But what’s the idea of 
a Bible along?” asked Bill. 

“If it’s as good as they say it 
is,” said Sam, “I might stay over 
Sunday.”—Speaker’s Mag. b 


taking 


A speaker, nearing the close of 
a long, long oration, said, “I’m 
pleading for the next generation!” 


“If you talk much longer,” in- 
terrupted an impatient hearer, 
“you can plead to the next gen- 


eration.”—Arkansas Baptist. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


O D JOHNSON 


I’ve always been one to 
make the most of the least 
encouragement. On the occa- 


sion of my lst sermon I quick- 
ly noted 2 elderly ladies, sit- 
ing well toward the front. 
Their eyes were directly upon 
me. I was gratified to note 
that they soon began nodding 
in hearty agreement with just 
about everything I said. Thus 
encouraged, words came free- 
ly. Pulpit power was mine! 
Some time later I learned 
that the assenting sisters had 
a nervous affliction which 
caused them to regularly tip 
their heads forward, regardless 
of the circumstances. But by 





that time it didn’t matter. I 
had delivered my Ist sermon 
and was definitely on _ the 
ministerial inside. 

ae 

47 
For yrs Christian Dior, the de- 


signer now much in the headlines, 
has been making priestly vest- 
ments for an old friend, Father 
Baudoin of the Benedictines. Soon 


after Dior had issued his contro- 
versial edict, lifting hemlines 
round the world, he wired the 
padre, “Not YOU, Father. Relax!” 
—Tony WEITZEL, Chicago Daily 
News. d 


eeeeee 


_ 


After-Dinner Speaker 


Unaccustomed 
As he is 

To rise 

And _ speak, 


He has notes 

Enough 

To last thru 

All next wk. 

—JOAN Y BREWTON, Sat Eve- 
ning Post. e 





~ 
we 


A Cincinnati man and his fam- 
ily drove to Calif a while back. 
He said after leaving Salt Lake 
City they went along. endlessly 
past the salt flats, with nothing 
to break the tedium of the scen- 
ery for miles. Until, that is, they 
came across a large _ billboard 
which had been erected by the 
state of Utah. The billboard read 
simply: MONTONOUS, AIN'T IT?— 
OLLIE M_ JAMEs, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. f 


The scene was the office of an 
insurance agent. The applicant 
for insurance had handed in his 
completed form, and the agent 
looked over it. 


“This seems all right, Mr Jones,” 
he said, “except for one thing. 
Where it asks the relationship of 
Mrs Jones to yourself, you should 
have put ‘wife,’ not ‘strained.’”— 
Tit-Bits, London. g 


Another well-known test of mid- 
dle age is that new fashions be- 
gin to look hideous—Nancy MiIt- 
FORD, Sunday Times, London. 


“ ” 


No matter how much a man 
criticizes his wife’s judgment, he 
never questions her choice of a 
husband.—_D O FLyNnn, Country 
Gentleman. 


” 


Divorce has become so common 
that some folks are staying mar- 
ried to be different—Automotive 
Dealer News. 


Everything on earth is _ being 
improved except possibly the 
weather and people. People are 
working on the weather now.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


“ ” 


Life for most of the world is a 
puzzle with a peace missing— 
FRANCES RODMAN. 

Time is money .. . especially a 
good time!—Kay INGRAM. 

Nothing improves repartee more 


than telling about it.—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 


“ ” 


..One thing that always ruins a 
girl’s chances of getting a fur coat 
is for her to get married—Dan 
BENNETT. 
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It was guest night in the mess, 
and the colonel began to tell an 


exciting story of an encounter 
with a wounded tigress which 


sprang at him and threw him to 
the ground. At the critical mo- 
ment an orderly entered to report 
that the colonel was wanted on 
the telephone. 

He was away for ten min’s, and 
on his return had forgotten which 
of his favorite stories he had been 


telling. 
“What happened, colonel?” 
asked one of the guests. “You 


were telling us of your dangerous 
situation.” 

“Oh, I kissed her,” said the 
colonel, airily. “She simply could 
not resist me, and we dined to- 
gether that evening.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. h 


A woman living in a small town 


rushed into the local milliner’s 
greatly excited. 

“My new blue hat has been 
trimmed on the wrong side,” she 
exclaimed, “and it has to be al- 
tered.” 


“But the trimming is on the left 
side where it should be this sea- 
son,” said the puzzled milliner. 

“It makes no difference where 
it ought to be,” snorted the wom- 
an. “I’ve got to have it on the 
church side.” 

“Church side?” 
ner. 

“Yes, church side,” replied the 
woman. “I sit next to the left 
wall and I’m not going to pay for 
a lot of trimmings that can’t be 
seen. I want it on the other side 
where all my friends in the con- 
gregation can see it.” i 
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asked the milli- 
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The little Jewish boy walked in- 
to the casino, plunked down a big 
bet on number 35, and walked out 
with a roll big enough to choke a 
horse. “How did you happen to 
pick that number?” his friend in- 
quired. 

“Well, this was the 6th of July 
and my 6th wedding anniversary 
So I just multiplied the 2 
bers together.” 


num- 


“But look here,” said the friend 


“Six times 6 is 36!” 

“Okay,” said the young man 
“You should have the education.” 
—Kroehler News, hm, Kroehler 
Mfg Co. j 

Whistler was famous ffor his 
frankness as well as his paintings 
Shortly after the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, he went to a 
reception in Paris. A_ simpering 
Duchess at once approached the 
artist and said: “I believe you 


know King Edward, Mr Whistler?” 
“I do not, Madam,” he repl’d 
“Well, that’s very odd,” said the 
Duchess. “I met the King at a 
dinner party the other night and 
he said he knew you.” 
“Nonsense,” snapped Whistler 
“He was merely boasting.”—Tit- 
Bits, London. k 


A stockman was involved in a 
costly lawsuit which carried the 
threat of imprisonment. “I know 
the evidence is strongly against 
my innocence,” he told his att’y, 
“but I have $50,000 in cash to 
fight the case.” 

“As your lawyer,” 
sured by the att’y, 
go to prison with 
money.” 

And he didn’t. He went there 
broke.—Country Gentleman. 1 


he was 
“you'll never 
that am’t of 


as- 


“You old drunken beast,” scold- 


ed the indignant woman, “if I 
were in your condition, I’d shoot 
myself.” Retorted the drunk, 


“Lady, if you wash in my condi- 
tion, you’d mish.”’—Lion. m 
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by Richard Armour 





Fruit 


Bearing 


A California citrus-marketing 
organization has adopted as its 
slogan: “An orange to the teacher 
is a school-success feature.’—News 
item. 


It used to be an apple that 
The eager-beaver tribe 
First polished to a gleaming red 
Then to the waiting teacher sped, 
A none-too-subtle bribe. 


But now an orange is proposed— 
A modern substitute— 
By those who contemplate the 
boon 


If every teacher’s desk is soon 
Piled high with golden fruit. 


Success in school, and 
grades, 
They promise Ned and Nell, 
For oranges are big and bright 
And give not only much delight 


But vitamins as well. 


higher 


When those who 
and peach, 
Banana, and the rest, 
Get in the act, and start to plug, 
The teacher will be sitting snug 
And eating with the best. 


grow the pear 


Yrs of tribulation with a shift- 
less husband finally drove a cer- 
tain mountain woman down into 
the valley to seek relief in the di- 
vorce court. After the plaintiff had 
offered her grim bill of particu- 
lars against her erring mate, the 
husband was placed on the stand 
to offer his defense. 


“Is it not a fact that your wife 


came at you one day with an 
axe?” the defense att’y prodded 
his client. 

“It shore is,” the husband 


agreed, “but I got clean away.” 

“But she might have killed you, 
had you not escaped,” the lawyer 
observed. 

“Shucks, no,” the husband de- 
murred. “Sarah wouldn’t harm a 
fly. What I got away from was 
cutting some wood!”—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. n 

A man _ was striding happily 
along the street one morning 
when a neighbor fell in step with 
him. 

“You're pretty happy this morn- 
ing,” said the neighbor. 

“That’s right,” smiled the first 
man. “I’ve finally cured my wife 
of her habit of yelling at me all 
the time.” 

“And how did you do that?” in- 
quired the neighbor. 

“Well,” said the other, “I have 
convinced her that yelling at me 
was making a nervous wreck out 
of the dog.”—Dan BENNETT. 0 


“ ” 


On its letterhead, the Ashley 
Hotel of Jackson, Minn, says it is 
“convenient to everything, includ- 
ing better hotels."—New Yorker. p 
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untae 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK, motion pic- 
ture director: “There’s practically 
nothing you can do in pictures 
any more that will amaze, terror- 
ize, baffle or confuse the custo- 
mers. . . How can a simple movie- 
maker compete with war atroci- 
ties, space ships, H-bombs and the 
Kinsey rep’t?” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


JoEY BISHOP, comedian, preced- 
ing Helen Traubel on the Dill at 
Chicago’s Chez Paree: “If I seem 
a little nervous, please excuse me. 
It’s my lst yr in opera.” 2-Q-t 


” 


Art Student explaining why he 
“borrowed” nude figurine’ from 
London Art Gallery: “I just 
wanted to live with the lovely 
creature for awhile.” 3-Q-t 





A new electrically heated under- 
garment is said to help relieve 
symptoms of arthritis, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pleurisy, bursitis, and 
other ailments for which heat is 
prescribed. Can be worn under 
bed-jacket, robe, other clothing. 
And it’s washable. It has a 10-ft 
cord which can be plugged into 
any light socket, AC or DC. Cord 
is detachable when heat is off. 
$19.95. (Dormay, 612 N Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill). 


Note here items of special interest in this issue 
Use Comprehensive Index. 


File QUOTE for future reference. 


Wews of 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





If it’s your feet that hurt, you 
may want a new-style arch sup- 
porter which moves with the foot 
and cushions the blow of walking. 


Fluid-Arch supports consist of 


bottom layer of sponge rubber on 
which is laid a rubber sack filled 
with fluid. Motion of fluid is sup- 
posed to improve balance, support 


arches, increase circulation, mas- 
sage the foot. (Hydraulic Arch 
Support Co, Bor 74, Kent, Ohio). 
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